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equality, it appears, I believe, from the experience of all nations,
is not near so great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty.

" III. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the
manner, in which it is most likely to be convenient for the
contributor to pay it.

" A tax upon the rent of land or of houses, payable at the
same term at which such rents are usually paid, is levied at the
time when it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor
to pay ; or, when he is most likely to have wherewithal to pay.
Taxes upon such consumable goods as are articles of luxury, are
all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a manner that
is very convenient for him. He pays them little by little, as
he has occasion to buy the goods. As he is at liberty, too, either
to buy or not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own fault if
he ever suffers any considerable inconveniency from such taxes.

" IV. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take
out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible
over and above what it brings into the public treasury of the
state.

" A tax may either take out or keep out of the pockets of the
people a great deal more than it brings into the public treasury
in the four following ways.

'' First, the levying of it may require a great number of officers,
whose salaries may eat up the greater part of the produce of the
tax, and whose perquisites may impose another additional tax
upon the people.

" Secondly, it may obstruct the industry of the people, and
discourage them from applying to certain branches of business
which might give maintenance and employment to great multi-
tudes. While it obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish
or perhaps destroy some of the funds which might enable them
more easily to do so.

" Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other penalties which those
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt unsuccessfully to
evade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put an
end to the benefit which the community might have received
from the employment of their capitals. An injudicious tax
offers a great temptation to smuggling. But the penalties of
smuggling must rise in proportion to the temptation. The law
according to all the ordinary principles of justice, first creates the
temptation, and then punishes those who yield to it; and it
commonly enhances the punishment, too, in proportion to the
very circumstance which ought certainly to alleviate it, the
temptation to commit the crime.1

1 A footnote here, " See * Sketches of the History of Man/ page
474, et seq." This is Lord Kames' work, quoted a few pages back.